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Not a private route 


An, 18th century French book listed 10 ways of ‘avoiding 
purgatory’, one of which was ‘ro elicit an act of charity, at least 
once every five years’ Being a good neighbour was rarely 
downplayed so dramatically! Nevertheless, Christian spirituality 
has traditionally been seen as a private matter, concerning the 
path of the individual soul towards God. Only a few could hope 
to devote themselves to this spiritual journey, for the average 
person was too preoccupied with the everyday business of 
survival. A ‘flight from the world’ was necessary in order to 
concentrate on the ‘interior life’; the life of the cloister was 
seen as Spiritually superior. But the exclusivity of this path has 
been questioned in recent years, and has even been described as 
a ‘spirituality of evasion’. 


Out of the poverty and fierce sense of community which 
characterise Latin America has emerged one of the most 
articulate and thorough alternatives. One of its leading 
exponents, Gustavo Gutierrez, is a professional theologian who 
lives and ministers in a slum area of Lima, the capital of Peru. 
He writes passionately of how his experiences and those of his 
people have led them to feel that ‘the following of Jesus is 
not along a private route’. He picks up the biblical theme of a 
people’s journey together in search of God, a theme which is 
expressed most vividly in the account of the exodus from Egypt 
to the promised land. All spiritual journeys are partly interior, 
partly personal — each individual sou] has a long and arduous 
road to follow. But, he believes, ‘the support of the community 
is essential for the crossing of the desert’, and only within 
community can one truly experience solitude. 


Our experiences are very different from those of the South 
American poor. Some people do belong to active and close-knit 
church communities; some have even committed themselves to 
living in a lay community such as Little Gidding (see page 12). 
But for most of us, whether we are committed Christians or not, 
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there is a divorce between our prayer or inner life and the rest 
of what we do. Even if we help others from a religious 
conviction — even if we pray with others — the idea that any 
spiritual journey can only happen in community is a strange 
one. A division between the holy types and the rest of us; or at 
the very least between talking to God and helping your 
neighbour, is taken for granted. It is not easy to understand 
Gutierrez when he says that ‘spirituality is a community 


enterprise’. 


There is no question of transplanting Latin American thinking 
wholesale to Europe — it is a response to a particular situation. 
Yet there are points of contact. The death of the traditional 
community in Britain and the spasmodic resurgence of interest 
in religion of various sorts (and in the occult) is well known. 
There isa great mass of energy which could be tapped to answer 
these needs, but it is not clear how this could be done in a 
fragmented and mobile society, in which so many young people 
reject the established forms of belief. Perhaps Toc H has 
something to offer in this situation. It has been described as a 
‘dispersed community’ and has always been seen as an 
experiment in ‘practical Christianity’, stressing that by working 
in the community we can best ‘test the Christian way’. This 
could be a way forward for many in this country: not only the 
fully signed up believers who want some expression of their 
faith other than their local church, but the seekers, the open, 
the disillusioned ; all those who need to be part of a community 
in which everyday living and a spiritual quest are intertwined. 
For many of these people, the spiritual will never be manifest 
very forcefully in communal (or even private) prayer. But 
there is a role for Toc H with the uncertain as well as with the 
convinced. Its role is with those for whom the interior life 
does not come about through a flight from the world. 
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Rocking 
-the boat 


This month, Sue Biggerstaff 
describes the work of the 
Birmingham Outward Group and 
looks at the relationship of such 
groups to mainstream Toc H. 


Hill- Saiki in the Lake District. 


It is almost 25 years since the Birmingham Outward Group 
came into being, although its present structure wasn’t 
formalised until 1973. Today, the Group has about 30 
members, half a dozen of whom are also members of Toc H. 
Together they plan and lead weekends of outdoor pursuits 
for children who are considered to be either deprived or 
delinquent — sometimes both. The prime venue for these 
‘courses’ is Weirside, the Toc H centre in the Lake District. 
The Group is unique in owning a minibus and all the equipment 
needed for its activities, from tents and ropes to boots and 
socks. All is housed in the Birmingham Centre at Moseley and 
maintained in accordance with safety requirements, for BOG is 
by no means an amateurish set up, but is marked by the serious 
and professional approach of all involved. 


There is a wide age-range, from the mid-20s upwards; and a 
wide range of jobs: members include a college lecturer, a dental 
nurse, a landscape gardener, a mental nurse, and a British 
Telecom employee. The Group is responsible for raising its own 
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funds: it is estimated that £2,000 — £3,000 are needed each 
year for BOG to function properly, and the appeals secretary 
approaches commercial interests, and charitable trusts. 


Many people come into the Group through word of mouth. A 
member may invite a friend along to one of the weekends, in 
the hope that they’ll have a good time and want to do more. 
And usually this is exactly what happens. There are often new 
faces at the monthly meetings, some of whom are around for 
a relatively short time, while others stay longer. Ted Tunnadine, 
BOG’s Honorary President (and the Honorary Treasurer of 
Toc H) believes this to be a very healthy process: ‘Jt means 
there’s a constant flow of new ideas, which stops things from 
getting into a rut. But it’s important to have a solid core of 
‘reliables’ to steer the group and maintain some consistency `. 
People like George Lee and Hilary Geater Childs, who have both 
served on the Toc H staff, are now involved in BOG. 


‘No one person 
is invested with 
too much power’ 


Great care is taken in ensuring that no one person is invested 
with too much power, for fear that the Group will collapse if 
an ‘indispensable’ figure should leave. Therefore, there is an 
elected committee of 11, which not only includes the standard 
chairperson, secretary and treasurer, but also incorporates 
somebody who maintains the vehicle and two people who 
attend to the stores, Thus specific tasks are delegated and each 
office holder is trusted to get on with the job and report back 
at meetings. The system works well and Ted, for one, identifies 
it as a key to the Group’s success. 


‘The beauty of BOG is that it can be whatever people want it 
to be’, he explained. Because the faces in the Group are 
changing fairly frequently, the nature of the work it does is 
bound to be affected. The age group of the kids who are catered 
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for, and the activites which are planned, depend entirely upon 
the leaders at the time. One year the emphasis may be on rock 
climbing, the next on horse-riding. This year, canoeing seems to 
have come to the fore, just because there are people in the 
Group who are interested and who know something about it. 
All the leaders have a fundamental knowledge of the pursuits 
undertaken and have satisfied the committee that they are 
suitably experienced. No major accident has ever occured 
on a BOG weekend — except fora lad who broke his collarbone 
when he fell out of his bunk bed! Considering that 100 kids are 
taken away each year, this isn’t a bad record. 


‘It’s especially good that we don’t get the same few doing all the 
work year in year out’, said Ted. ‘We do have one or two 
members who stand on the periphery appearing from time to 
time but making no regular commitment. This is by no means 
frowned upon; BOG will accommodate people who want to 
do a lot but also those who wish to take part on a more casual 
basis. All that matters is that people enjoy being part of the 
Group’. When I was there in May, one of the members had 
been in Moscow since April and another was about to go to 
Kenya for three months. But when they return they'll have no 
trouble in picking up again with BOG — the doors are always 
open. 


‘The traditional definition and 
image of the Toc H branch is not 
something to which BOG aspires’ 


Having attended one of their business meetings and found out 
about how BOG operates, I felt that | needed some clarification 
of their relationship with Toc H — where exactly does BOG fit 
in? Ted explained that although the Group was founded in the 
1960s, it was never fully integrated into mainstream Toc H and 
thus retained a separate identity for more than a decade. Then, 
about five years ago, it became ‘affiliated’ to the movement as a 
component of the Birmingham District. ‘The connection which 
exists today is a tenuous one. The members of BOG aren’t too 
keen on having a cemented relationship with Toc H. As an 
independent, autonomous body, the Group works well. So why 
rock the boat?" BOG therefore can be regarded as an expression 
of Toc H in a very specific area of work. The question is, should 
it retain ‘group’ status when in fact it qualifies as a branch? 


A tricky one. At present Toc H does exercise a degree of control 
over such groups — they are expected to conform to the new 
project guidelines, for instance (see page 15). But the traditional 
definition and image of the Toc H branch is not something to 
which BOG aspires: and this brings into question the feasibility 
of imposing archaic structures onto new entities. 


Children and volunteers on board the BOG minibus. 


BOG does not want to operate in splendid isolation and takes 
an active interest in the affairs of the Birmingham District; it 
has even been said that its involvement is greater than that of 
some of the branches. At its May meeting, the Group discussed 
the Publicity Drive, due to take place in September. They are 
hoping to join up with the cavalcade of cars when it arrives 
in Birmingham and hand out publicity material in the city 
centre. At the same meeting, it was decided to put an entry in 
the winter project booklet, something which they have never 
done before — they hope to take a party of nationally recruited 
volunteers to Weirside for a weekend in December. As well as 
‘having a good time, the aim will be to give some guidelines for 
those wanting to organise similar outdoor pursuits projects in 
the future. This seemed to be a very positive step and, as one 
of the Group said, a way of ‘putting something back into 
Toc H. 


At the moment the signs for a healthy involvement in the 
movement’s life are definitely there but the district and branch 
structure is proving to be something of a drawback. Birmingham 
District, despite its size and the number of Toc H members 
there, is currently in an unsettled state. Three years ago it was 
without an Executive and the last two years have not been 
without their problems. At the moment it is in a period of 
transition, finding that the expectations of the traditional 
branches differ from those of the new groups. The former tend 
to be interested in training, support and social occasions, while 
the younger element regard the district as a basis for bigger and 
better things than the individual units can undertake. In short, 
the situation is one of confrontation between ‘passive’ and 
‘active’ elements; elements which are irreconciliable, for the 
moment at least. The old district was comprised exclusively of 
branch members; the last two Executives have seen new, 
younger people come to the fore. Not surprisingly there has 
been antagonism not only between the branches and the groups 
but also amongst the latter. But as yet they haven't questioned 


how far the problems which exist are the fault of the existing 
structure. 


Perhaps the time has come for Toc H to choose: to accept 
affiliated groups in their present form and give them branch 
status, (or to say ‘We're quite happy for you to continue as 
groups" and remove the Pressure to change. Groups like BOG 
are not unique to Birmingham, they exist nationwide. One 
wonders if similar tensions are occuring in other regions, or is 
tne problem confined to this one district? It would be 
interesting to find out. i 
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| Changing 
_ the Charter 


John Mitchell discusses the Royal Charter, and 
explains why changing it is a difficult business. 


There is nothing magic about a royal charter. Nor is it 
sacrosanct. Had it been so our original royal charter, granted to 
Toc H in 1922, would not have been amended (as it was) nor 
surrendered on the occasion of a new charter in 1971. 


It is, however, an important document for Toc H, and it is 
important in two ways. It provides a legal constitution for 
Toc H, and that is something we must have. No-one can doubt 
the importance of that. More controversially, it can be argued 
that it bestows prestige on Toc H. These two aspects of the 
charter are explored below. 


The Constitution 


All charities have to have a formal written constitution. A few 
have royal charters, some others have articles of association, yet 
more have trust deeds, and so on. Whatever form it comes in, a 
constitution must make it clear, legally, what the charity exists 
for, and how it is to be run. 


The royal charter is in two distinct parts. The main body of the 
charter is a lengthy statement of our aims and objectives, 
prefaced by some history of Toc H, and followed by sections 
which state how Toc H shall be run. / ‘There shall be a Central 
Council of Toc H, etc. etc.’), general rules re finance { ‘The 
income and property of Toc H... shall be applied. . .’) and 
various other general provisions, including provisions for 
changes in or a surrender of the charter and so on. These are the 
pillars of the Toc H structure. 


The second part of the charter is the bye-laws, and these deal 
with more of the nitty gritty. They cover the concept of the 
branch, subscriptions, principal officers, the make-up of Central 
Council and CEC, methods of election, procedure at meetings 
and detailed rules about how we invest, hold and use our 
money, etc. 


Changes to the Charter 


As was made clear at Central Council, 1987, there are some who 
wish to change the charter, and I would be the first to agree 
that, if it inhibits the movement seriously, then it must be 
changed. By and large, those seeking change fall into two 
categories. There are those, | suspect the majority, who would 
wish to make a number of changes to the bye-laws, which are 
seen to be rather restrictive. The example that arose at Central 
Council, 1987, concerned the method of appointing the CEC. 
(The particular suggestion was that a third of the CEC might be 
appointed annually, for a three year term, thus giving 
continuity. The charter provides for an annual appointment of 
all CEC members). There are others, and I guess always will be, 
as no set of rules ever meets with universal approval. 


The other, perhaps smaller, group are those who want a rather 
more controversial change. They wish to change some of the 
wording in the Aims and Objects, in the main body of the 
charter. While I suspect none of these people want to alter the 
real aims and objectives of Toc H, they feel that, though 
regrettable legal requirements, some of our purposes are badly, 
if not incorrectly, described in the charter, and need to be 
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changed. One example, which caused great discussion when the 
charter was approved in 1970, concerned the words that 
described our work in Germany. They clearly do not accurately 
reflect our real work. However, this is not the place to go into 
detail about these ideas, nor about suggested bye-law changes, 
but both suggestions do exist. 


Now the charter can be changed .. . but, and it is a big ‘but’, it 
is a complex and expensive business. It is complex because our 
charter is granted by Her Majesty the Queen, through the Privy 
Council, and any change (of the main body or bye-laws) has to 
be approved by the Privy Council as well as being acceptable to 
the Charity Commissioners. That requires special lawyers, it 
requires special printing procedure, and is a complex operation. 


It is true that going for amendments is not as big an operation as 
getting a new charter, but it is salutary to recall that it was in 
1967 that Toc H and the Toc H Women’s Association resolved 
to go for integration, that it was in 1968 that the lawyers were 
asked to ‘prepare the final draft of the Constitution’, that it was 
not until July 1970 that legal processes had reached an agreed 
version of the charter which two special meetings of the Central 
Council approved, and not until June 1971 that the charter was 
finally granted. The law is slow, and it is very expensive. There 
is also no guarantee that the Privy Council or Charity 
Commissioners will permit all the changes we want, especially 
changes to our Objects. 


We can indeed go for a change, but it would be crass stupidity 
to embark on such a course unless we are powerfully convinced 
that there are, in the charter, items that seriously hold back or 
damage Toc H. It is all too easy to blame on a legal document 
faults that are really more related to shortage of members, lack 
of commitment, and tiredness. 


A Third Choice 


We could, of course, relinquish the royal charter. There is 
provision for that in it, and it is not too complex a procedure. 
We could then adopt a different form of constitution, which we 
could amend, in future, very much more easily. Most charities 
are able to change their constitutions fairly swiftly and 
painlessly, provided that their objects remain charitable. There 
may well be some who would be attracted to this course. 


There are others, no doubt, who will be appalled by the very 
suggestion. They will argue that to renounce the royal charter 
would be-an insult to our patrons, Her Majesty the Queen and 
Her Majesty the Queen Mother. They will argue that the charter 
is a real honour, and gives immense credibility and prestige to 
Toc H, and that if any other charity was to obtain a royal 
charter, they would consider it a real public relations triumph. 
Certainly our recent public relations and fund-raising officer, 
Arthur Montgomery, felt it was an immense asset. 


Another reason to doubt the value of surrendering the charter is 
that it would do nothing to remove the concerns that some 
people feel about the wording of our Objects. The problem with 
these is not that they are in a royal charter, but that they have 
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For Toc H to have a constitution seems like a contradiction in 
terms. The movement exists to embody a spirit and a spirit 
cannot be coralled into a neat organisational framework. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the granting of a Royal Charter 
merits only the briefest passing mention in the Toc H Journal of 
the time. In comparison, the introduction of promoted district 
teams in the 50s and regionalisation in the 70s were greeted 
by columns of print. Perhaps that indicates a decline in the 
movement’s health; or just the increasing age of the 
membership. Toc H at the start was a youth movement and 
young people, on the whole, are not very interested in 
structures. Yet, as a body with funds, property and staff, we 
are, like it or not, an organisation as well as a movement. 


‘Toc H was not to be an 
ex-service organisation’ 


The very first vision of the reborn Toc H was the establishment 
of a club. A large building would be purchased, close to 
Trafalgar Square — which was described as London’s equivalent 
to the Grande Place in Poperinge — where those who had known 
Talbot House could get a bed for the night and a cheap meal 
and could meet their old comrades. Although that dream proved 
unrealistic the first mark was nonetheless a drop-in centre ona 
massive scale. It had over 1,500 visitors in its first year, 400 of 
whom stayed overnight. 


Although local branches were no part of the original plan a 
national membership was. All those who had known Talbot 
House were invited to become foundation members, and many 
did. Two crucial decisions were taken at this time. First, Toc H 
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to be phrased in legal terms that are acceptable to the Charity 
Commissioners; and that problem would be exactly the same if 
we adopted a different type of constitution. That is a problem 
about charity law and the need for certain forms of words. In 
fairness to those who negotiated the wording of the new royal 
charter of 1971, they did their level best to get the wording 
Toc H wanted, but were defeated by charity law. 


‘A Cage for the Spirit’ 


In this month’s Starting Point, Ken Prideaux-Brune asks: 
whether the charter is a ‘cage for the spirit’. If we believe it is, 
then we must indeed take a deep breath and go for change, or 
surrender, despite the effort and cost it will take. We have no 
choice. But before we do, we must be prayerfully and 
powerfully convinced that it is not a cage which we could, 
instead, transcend by our own efforts. Some people spend their 
time grumbling about their limitations . . . others go out and 
change the world despite their limitations. Only if we are sure 
that ‘changing the rules’ is not a way of avoiding the real issues 
should we go for change. If we are sure, then let’s go for it. 


E John Mitchell is the Director of Toc H. 
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ACage for the Spirit? 


was not to be an ex-service organisation. It was, from the start, 
|} who were willing to share in its fellowship. And. 
secondly, service to the community became an essential part of 
the commitment which members undertook. Cheltenham 
Branch produced, in February 1921, the first statement of the 
Toc H approach to service, which was circulated throughout the 
membership. And shortly afterwards it coined the name 
‘jobmaster’ for the person who took responsibility for 
organising the service given by the branch. Fellowship was 
cemented by a common task. 
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'The position of the staff 
in Toc H is ambiguous 


Meanwhile. a small headquarters staff — apparently 
self-appointed and paid on an erratic basis — was coming into 
being. In 1920 W.J.Musters began to bring order out of the 
eccentric chaos of the accounts and membership records. In 
1922 Peter Monie became the Administrator. Toc H no longer 
revolved around one person; as a movement it still looked to 
Tubby Clayton as the human source of its inspiration: as an 
organisation it was now administered by a competent 
headquarters staff. That recognition of the need for a kind of 
twin leadership, one part to remind us constantly of the deeper 
purposes for which we exist, the other to ensure that our affairs 
are efficiently and effectively managed, remains today in the 
twin appointments of Director and General Secretary. 


And that recognition of two distinct and complementary 
functions applied in due course to field staff as well. The aim, 
though it was never wholly achieved. was that a padre and a 
layman should always work in partnership. 1 have come to 
believe that that aim should be revived. People with 
complementary gifts would surely be more than twice as 
effective as two individuals working in isolation. 


The position of the staff within Toc H is ambiguous. On the one 
hand they are servants of the movement, employed to carry out 
the policy decisions of ‘lay’ committees. On the other hand 
they are people who have been selected to offer vision and 
leadership. In addition, an important strand in their leadership 
role is helping members to exercise leadership. There are at 
present discussions going on about staff participation in 
decision-making. Finding an appropriate way for that to happen 
1s Important, but I doubt whether there are any simple 
structural solutions to the ambiguities which | have mentioned. 
Much more important are words like ‘friendship’ and ‘trust’. 
The spirit, here as elsewhere, is more important than structures. 


By the end of 1922, then, Toc H had developed the pattern of 
houses in major cities and local branches in towns and villages (a 
pattern which was to remain virtually unchanged until the 
development of projects in the 1960s). It owned a number of 
properties and had a little money. It had begun to employ staff. 
5 eg therefore to become a legally recognised organisation, 
ane it achieved that status with the granting of a Royal Charter. 
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movements. But the basic structure established in 1922 remains 
unchanged; members, organised in local branches, directly 
elect the supreme authority, the Central Council, which in turn 
elects a Central Executive Committee. 


Over the last 20 years, however, the pattern of Toc H has 
changed significantly. No longer is the membership found only 
in local branches. Many members are active in projects, but have 
no particular local roots. Friendship circles and community 
houses have been established. We have attempted to 
accommodate this new diversity by forming a Central Branch 
for those whose activity in Toc H is not primarily local; and by 
enabling friendship circles and community houses to be 
recognised as branches. 


‘Should we abandon the concept 
of Toc H as a membership movement?’ 


I wonder, though, whether there is not a deeper question. In the 
early days only a small percentage of those who were active in 
Toc H became members. Members were seen as a deeply 
committed nucleus at the heart of a much larger movement. 
Recently we have seen a revival of the pattern of people 
committed to Toc H activities, and even taking on the 
responsibilities of leadership, but not wishing to become 
members. We can respond either by blaming them, or by 
blaming ourselves. Or we can ask whether it might be time to 
abandon the concept of Toc H as a membership movement. 
That is a complex question and J am not sure where I stand on 
it. It does, however, seem to me that if and when we decide to 
alter the Royal Charter we ought at least to ask whether a 
structure based on membership, with all the hierarchies of 
committees that that seems to demand, is still appropriate. 


The normal organisational pattern is like a pyramid, with 
decisions being taken by the few at the top and implemented by 
the many at the bottom. Toc H, however, could be more 
appropriately likened to an inverted pyramid. We consist of 
autonomous groups of people who make their own decisions 
about what they will do and how they will do it. Regional and 
national committees can recommend, but there is no guarantee 
that their recommendations will be acted on. The power of 
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central and regional committees is very limited. The important 
decisions are taken at grass roots level. 


And yet there is an important role for a central body if we are 
to be a movement rather than a loose federation of independent 
groups pursuing more or less the same objectives. Our early 
members saw that role as threefold: to manage our resources of 
money, buildings and staff; to set standards for branches and 
individuals; and to act as a focus for the movement’s unity. 


In the early years Toc H grew rapidly (there were over 5,000 
members by the summer of 1922) and the leaders placed great 
stress on the need for strict standards. All would be welcome to 
become part of the fellowship but only those who had proved 
themselves, over a prolonged period of probation, to be totally 
committed would be admitted to the privilege of membership. 
Branches would only be recognised if they had a proven record 
of service to the community. There are signs that the movement 
today is beginning to inch its way back towards that recognition 
of the importance of standards. National standards for projects 
have already been set and last year’s Central Council instructed 
the Executive to devise standards for local units, friendship 
circles and community houses. 


As the movement becomes more diverse the need for a focus for 
its unity becomes greater, and that is the third function of a 
central body. In 1922 nobody supposed that that focus could 
be provided by a constitution alone. There were other and more 
important ways in which that sense of unity was generated. 
There were pilgrimages — back to the battlefields of Flanders 
and, in 1922, to Oberammagau. And there were Birthday 
Festivals when upwards of 2,000 people come together to 
celebrate the fact that they belonged to something greater than 
their own local group. 


What, then, can we learn from this lengthy excursion into the 
dusty byways of the past? I have tried to suggest some ways in 
which we might profit by returning to the methods of our 
forefathers; and I have tried also to suggest ways in which the 
constitution which we have inherited may perhaps need to be 
changed in the changed circumstances of today. The most 
important message from our past. however, is simply this. 
Constitutions are necessary but dull. They cannot animate the 
will or stir the blood. It is not a constitution but a spirit, 
indefinable, but instantly recognisable, that gives life to all that 
is best in Toc H. We must constantly ask ourselves whether our 
structures cage that spirit or help to set it free. 


H Ken Prideaux-Brune is the International Officer for Toc H. 
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As part of her medical training, Amanda Scarlett had 
the opportunity of working for some weeks in a 
hospital in a rural part of Kenya. 


AFRICAN 
JOURNEY 


The mission hospital of Tumutumu in Kenya is run by the 
Presbyterian Church of East Africa. It’s a smallish general 
hospital, with only five wards and about 180 beds. A few shops 
and ‘shambas’ (small farms) are scattered around, and the town 
of Karatina is a few kilometres away. It’s a beautiful, fertile area 
— mostly very green, with orangey-red earth and lovely 
flowering trees. There are banana, coffee and tea plantations. It 
is hot, but not humid, since it lies at about 8,000 feet above sea 
level. Mount Kenya stands over it, shrouded in mist. 


The hospital buildings are on one level, the wards connected by 
earth paths and surrounded by grass and trees. We soon got used 
to the rather basic accommodation tin-roofed huts, 
comprising one room for male and one for female students, a 
tiny kitchen and a cold water tap for washing. We ate outside 
and the toilet was a hole in the ground. The two shambas | 
visited were also very basic, with plaster walls, earth floors, 
roofs of tin or wood and no electricity. But the people were 
wonderful — everywhere we went they wanted to cook for us, 
spend time with us and show us photographs of their family and 
friends. In the area where ] was working many people were 
devout Christians. Their houses were decorated with religious 
quotations and God seemed to be very much part of their lives: 
He would provide for them, they said, and bring them rain. 
They prayed for more medical students to come when we were 
particularly overworked — and they did. There were services 
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A banana plantation. 
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A small farm or ‘Shamba '. 


every morning for hospital staff and 1 liked to go to them even 
though they were in Kikuyu, the local language. 


There were about five medical students in the hospital, along 
with six American doctors (all volunteers) and the ‘Big Boss’, a 
Kenyan surgeon by the name of Dr Waciira. We students were 
expected to do the job of a junior doctor in a British hospital, 
We were each responsible for a ward, and we took it in turns to 
be on call at night for the whole hospital. This took some 
getting used to as we had to take charge of anyone who came 
through the door — with any complaint. We had to decide 
whether admission was essential, or whether they could be sent 
home on medications. This was an especially difficult decision 
because we knew that many of those who came lived at a great 
distance from the hospital. Although a doctor could be called if 
necessary, we were usually the first line of treatment for any 
emergencies. There are no GPs in Kenya, and although there is a 
network of dispensaries and clinics where medication is available 
for minor illnesses, these often do more harm than good since. 
they grossly over-prescribe. The justification for treatment is 
often simply ‘looks unwell’ or ‘hotness of the body’, and 
people are quite inappropriately and sometimes dangerously 
treated. I was never sure what training was needed to set up a 
dispensary. There are, in addition, ‘clinical medical officers’ — 
these follow a two year training course, and do a valuable job 
supplementing the doctors, of whom there are all too few 
(particularly in more remote parts). The hospital itself is 
responsible for running clinics in a couple of outlying areas 
every few weeks, with programmes for child vaccinations and 
health checks on pregnant mothers. 


‘Tiny premature babies died 
that could have survived to be 
healthy children in the West’ 


There is no real antenatal care in Kenya. Many pregnant women 
stayed at Tumutumu when they reached about 36 weeks, until 
they were ready to deliver — they often lived too far from the 
hospital to rely on coming back when they went into labour. 
The women’s grandparents or aunts looked after their other 
children while they were away, for the extended family network 
is still very strong, with relatives living in neighbouring farms 
and providing mutual support. There are still a lot of home 
deliveries performed by traditional midwives, who follow the 
old practice of putting dung on the cord stump, making 
neonatal tetanus a real risk, In one case the midwife remoulded 
a child’s head after delivery which had been distorted in the 
passage through the birth canal; the results were disastrous- 
Although there was no special care baby unit at Tumutumu we 
did have four basic incubators — wooden boxes with a light in 
them. I was suprised that babies weighing as little as 1,000g had 
a chance of surviving — however in many cases, tiny premature 


babies died that we knew could have survived to be healthy 
children in the western world. 
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The greatest health publicity in Africa is aimed at encouraging 
people to limit the size of their families. This seems to be haying 
some impact, and it is no longer so common for there to be ten 
or more children in a family. Many women who had completed 
their families were encouraged to have a tubal ligation, a cheap 
but very effective operation. AIDS, by contrast, is not foremost 
in people’s minds as it is in the West — ] saw one warning notice 
in the hospital but never really heard it mentioned. While I was 
there we only had one patient with known AIDS. We sent HIV 
tests away on one or two others who had developed symptoms 
of unknown cause: in Africa, anybody who is suspected is 
automatically tested. 


The range of illnesses suffered by the Kenyans we were treating 
was very different from those found in Britain. There were 
many cases of malaria, amoebic dysentery and tuberculosis, all 
of which we could treat effectively. There were also many gross 
cases of cancer, particularly oesophageal and gastric in men and 
cervical and ovarian in women. In these situations we were 
really powerless to offer anything other than pain relief, which 
was hard to accept at times. I was amazed, though, at the 
operations Dr Waciira would attempt in the little operating 
theatre — it seemed he would attempt anything, including 
oesophagectomies and gastrectomies. 


‘If you were worried... 
you told them to eat lots 
of bananas and hoped’ 


The incidence of heart disease seemed far lower than in 
England. I was not required to treat one heart attack and only 
one angina attack in all the time I was there — any heart attack 
is usually the result of an old case of rheumatic fever. A number 
of children were admitted with a protein deficiency disease 
called ‘kwashiokor’. The diet of most Kenyans in that area 
consists of maize, beans, potatoes, milk, eggs and, rarely, 
meat. But the poorer people cannot always afford enough eggs 
and though their children appear plump they have the 
characteristic symptoms of deficiency even as young as two. In 
one very advanced case that ï saw, the child was bloated but 
with wasted muscles; her skin was yellow, fragile and bruised, 
and her liver enlarged. For that child the treatment (protein and 
vitamins) came too late and she died. There were many cases, 
too, of diarrhoea in children, and it became quite routine to 
admit oral rehydration, a simple but very effective treatment. 
Yet the potential seriousness of even this condition was brought 
home to us when a child came to outpatients already dead from 
dehydration. 


The theatre, like the rest of the hospital, was frequently without 
running water or power, Everything was reused, including 
theatre gloves: even so, we were always running out of vital 
things. It was infuriating to try to use blunt, recycled needles 
and worn out urinary catheters, but everyone made the best of 


Patients and visitors waiting in the 
grounds of the hospital. 


what there was. All facilities were limited. The severe shortage 
of X-ray film forced us to consider very carefully how vital an 
X-ray really was in any one case. I came to the conclusion 
that many of the X-rays (and other investigations) performed in 
England are unnecessary. We had almost no blood tests: if you 
were worried about someone’s plasma potassium you told them 
to eat lots of bananas and hoped! 


We had no facilities at all for treating the mentally ill. If 
someone was admitted behaving oddly we considered the 
possibility of cerebral malaria, which we could treat, but we had 
to transfer anyone with a true psychosis. One day a young lady 
who had just been admitted because of strange behaviour 
started to dance up and down the ward and bang the walls, and 
then became violent. Suddenly a huge group of nurses dragged 
her to her bed and tied her down with the sheets. I was shocked 
at this Victorian method of restraint, but there was no other 
way we could manage her on the ward. Apparently a mentally 
ill patient had once killed someone and they did not want a 
repeat. So the poor lady stayed restrained on her bed for several 
days before eventually being transferred to a distant hospital 
with better facilities. 


‘A small group of warriors 
gathered round our minibus, watching 
us eat bread and peanut butter’ 


The standard of nursing care and the amount of patient contact 
was drastically different to what I was used to. Tumutumu has a 
nursing school, so`there were a lot of eager students, but usually 
only one qualified nurse per ward. We relied on the nurses to 
translate the Kikuyu spoken by the patients and they did a very 
good job — but this seemed to be the only time they spoke to 
the patients. The idea of turning patients who could not tum 
themselves seemed to be unknown and consequently unpleasant 
bedsores were common. In the men’s ward, where 
prostatectomy was a regular operation, there was an 
overpowering smell as urine bottles filled up and overflowed 
onto the floor before anyone seemed to notice. On the positive 
side, though, I always thought it was nice to see all the patients 
who were fit enough sitting out under the trees in the sunshine. 
The wards were bright, since the beds had coloured mattresses 
of every variety; but there were no pillows. Any patients who 
wanted to rest their heads on something used a cardigan or a 
soft bag. And they always wore the same set of clothes from 
the beginning until the end of their stay, never changing. This 
took some getting used to! 


After working at Tumutumu for about seven weeks I spent two 
weeks travelling, exploring this wonderful country. I went ona 
week’s safari in the Masai Mara, a large game park: a stunning 
place with herds of elephant, zebra and Thompson’s gazelle 
wandering across the open plain. It has been slightly spoilt by 
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We reserve the right to edit letters. 
Only letters with full name and address 
will be considered for publication. 


Toc H and South Africa 


] am alarmed and deeply ashamed at the 
current anti Toc H South Africa articles 
and debate. Black and white Toc H 
members in South Africa have been 
quietly and happily mixing on a regular 
basis for many years. They just don’t 
make a song and dance about it. But great 
preparation is necessary to enable black 
groups and white groups fully to come 
together: a lot of ground work must be 
done before bridges can be built. This 
became clear from the problems | faced 
when I worked with mixed race groups as 
a Toc H staff member in South Africa 
some years ago. What you emotionally 
describe as ‘polarisation’ is in fact 


A love that is conditional on the 
behaviour of another is not Christian 
love. How can | tell anyone how to live 
out their Christianity? 1 know that the 
heart of Toc H South Africa is Christ; I 
am seriously concerned that this 15 not 
the case in this country, although l do 
not know Toc H UK so well. Toc H is 
primarily about being Christians and 
about bringing others to Christ: if this is 
lost we will become simply an action 
organisation. 


Margaret McGettrick 
Epsom Downs 


1 found the February 1988 issue of 
Point 3 most thought provoking. because 
it prompted me to think back to my 
Toc H ‘basic training’ in the UK and 
compare it to the Toc H experience | 
have had living in South Africa these past 
nine volatile years. Not knowing where 
to begin, I did what I often did when on 
the Toc H staff and faced with the need 
for an inspirational starting point. | 
dipped into my little store of bygone 
Toc H literature. 

I then thought carefully about the 
work that Toc H in South Africa has 


Tre 


Bloemfontein, the Hospice in 
Johannesburg and the Leprosy and 
Mental Institute at Westfort. There was 
comradeship and personal service and 
Toc H went out to ‘check all bitterness 
and disown discouragement’ and brought 
light to where darkness abounded, Most 
of the people who did this work haq 
never debated the semantics of right, half 
right, quarter right. wrong, quarter 
wrong, half wrong. Most of them gave 
little thought to the colour of the people 
they were working with. Most 
wholeheartedly went forward and shared 
what they had with their fellow men, Į 
then went back to Ken Prideaux-Brune’s 
words in his report, °. . . we began, with 
considerable reluctance, to recognise that 
there is no such thing as a non-political 
action in the South African context. > 
Are our actions so simple that they can 
be governed by such statements, which 
appear to tie up loose ends so tightly? 

In the two and a half years that ] 
worked on the Toc H staff in South 
Africa, 1 can say unequivocally that 
every single member that ] met had the 
sense of ‘personal responsibility towards 
the non-white people in our midst’ called 
for by the late Alec Churcher. They all 


grass-roots preparation. Instead of 
moralising, why don’t we offer to send 
someone out there to learn and to help? 


done at Carltonville, Willow Grange, the 


TB Settlement in 
Thousand Hills, the Centre of Concern in 


did whatever they could in terms of their 
conscience and their faith. Today that 


the Valley of a 
statement remains the same. The country 
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tourism and is littered with minibuses full of people on safari, 
but it is still very beautiful. It is the territory of the Masai, a 
proud and fascinating people. They wear coloured woollen 
cloaks and decorate themselves with collars and massive 
earrings. They rely on their goats and cattle for survival and 
their staple diet is milk and blood. We came into contact with 
the Masai when we journeyed to a remote part of their territory, 
near Lake Magadi. They were fascinated by us and we by them, 
and somehow we managed to understand each other. A small 
group of warriors with their spears and clubs gathered round 
our minibus, watching us eat a meagre breakfast of bread and 
peanut butter — they sniffed the peanut butter, passed it round, 
tasted it and enjoyed it. We compared earrings, my tiny gold 
studs and their huge beaded ones which made enormous holes 
in their ears. They were intrigued by our binoculars and spent 
many minutes looking at each other through them. It was a 
magic moment. 


The people in the towns have largely lost this majestic quality. 
They wear an odd mixture of traditional African dress, and 
western clothes that are mostly torn and patched. It seemed 
strange to see a Masai man wearing the traditional cloak with 
shoes and socks! Many of the women wear Kangas, long strips 
of brightly coloured material which they wrap around 
themselves, on top of western clothes. Kangas are also used to 
make the slings in which babies are carried on their mothers’ 
backs — where they seem very content! The Kikuyu women 
carry very heavy loads on their backs, often steadied with a 
strap on their foreheads, but the men didn’t seem to carry 


anything. 


A lot of the small towns are shabby with dirt roads and run 
down buildings, but they have character and the streets echo 
with lively African music. In Nairobi there was a dramatic 
contrast with the wide, palmtree lined main streets and the run 
down river road area where the buildings are shabby and the 
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people are poor. Very few people had private cars, and transport 
was either by bus or in the shared taxis called “matatus’, which 
were either Peugeots or Nissan vans. The drivers are paid by the 
owners, and it’s in their interest to get to their destination as 
quickly as possible. They therefore travel at alarming speeds, 
and the incidence of crashes is very high. The passengers are 
packed in, often in ridiculous numbers. On my first journey I 
was squashed against the door of a particularly ancient looking 
vehicle and was sure ] was going to be thrown out onto the road 
at any minute! 


We spent our last few days at the coast. The contrast between 
the two areas of Kenya is quite marked — the coast is humid 
and dry, and there were fields of stiff leaved sisal (used to make 
rope and baskets), and baobab trees with their odd trunks. 
There was a considerable Muslim influence in the area: a lot of 
the women wore black cloaks which covered their heads, and 
there were many mosques. The beaches were beautiful, with 


white sands and palm trees . . . a glorious place to finish our visit 
to Kenya. 


l felt that during these weeks I had experienced another culture 
in a way that is impossible when just holidaying in a country. | 
met and worked with the people and saw their way of life. I 
experienced at first hand the problems faced by a hospital ina 
third world country. Work in a hospital like Tumutumu is hard, 
and we had a lot more responsibility than we were used to. 


Everyone working there had to learn to adapt; to try things 
they had never done before and to make the best of the 
facilities available. I would like to work in a similar hospital for 
a longer period, but I think that it’s necessary to acquire skills as 
aoe: before you can be of any real use to the people there- 

e should be aiming to pass on information and skills to the 
gus and clinical officers and to exchange ideas with the 


enyan doctors, so that they can continue when the westem 
doctors leave. 
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is undergoing change and it is more 
difficult than ever to overcome the 
suspicion of both the authorities and the 
black communities. Believe it or not, 
there are many in the black and coloured 
communities who want nothing to do 
with whites from any sector of society. 
Yet there are Toc H members who 
continue to struggle on to reach out in 
fellowship and love. 1 simply hope that 
when these members read Point 3, they 
wil] not ask themselves, ‘is this the Toc H 
that we know and love that, after two 
days of discussions, 12,000 kms away and 
without a Toc H SA member present, can 
say “There seems to be a lessening of 
commitment? ”’ 

As an Englishman who has lived 
and worked in South Africa for nine 
years, | occasionally still find cultural 
differences which block honest efforts to 
bring black and white together. That 
doesn't mean | or my fellow SA 
Toc H-ers will stop trying, but it would 
be nice to feel that your ‘family’ is there 
behind you in love and encouragement 
and not as a forbidding father with a stick 
ready to strike at the slightest perceived 
slackening of effort. 


Arend Hoogervoost 
Cape Town, South Africa 


Toc H and Christianity 


I would like to respond to the letter 
from lan Burbidge, Jude Atkinson, 
Hazel Bradley and David Brougham, in 
the May issue of Point 3. I agree with 
them that ‘Toc H ideally has a strong 
Christian basis’. lt is seen as such by 
people outside the movement in the 
way members use prayer, hold Christian 
services and quote the names of God and 
Christ frequently. From inside the 
movement it does seem that Toc H is 
unable to make up its mind and is sitting 
on — a very wobbly — fence. These two 
facets reflect the dilemma of Toc H — the 
paradox of being both a Christian 
Organisation and an open evangelising 
movement. If membership is restricted to 
people of Christian faith, how do you 
encourage people of other faiths or none 
to test the Christian way of life? Do you 
Suggest two levels of membership or do 
you exclude people from membership 
until they have completed their testing? 

I have been a member of Toc H 
for 1! years even though I have no 
prescribed faith. I joined because I 
accept most of its Christian basis and 
acknowledge that there is a spiritual 
dimension. I do have strong beliefs and 
you do me and other non-believers an 
injustice when you limit spirituality to 
religion — Christian and other. Toc H has 
helped me to clarify my beliefs and to 
express them more clearly; but it has not 
led me to change them. I have considered 
the validity of my membership many 
times. The more 1 test the Christian way 
of life, the more I find it too narrow, and 
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Point 3's New Look 


Point 3 appears to be becoming 
nothing More than yet another secular 
Magazine and little more than a political 
platform however subtly disguised, and as 
in so many other things God and the 
teaching of our Lord appears to be being 
Pushed into the background as a waste of 
time and paper or left out altogether. 
Jesus said ‘J am the way, the truth and 
the life. If Toc H would seek the 
Kingdom of God first, and under God’s 
guidance try to carry out the fourth point 
of its Compass to build bravely (the 
Kingdom of God), its other problems 
would fall more easily into place. 

Now my questions about Toc H in 
general. Before deciding whether or not 
to resign my membership of the 
movement I must first give it a just and 
fair hearing. Therefore, will someone 
please give full and comprehensive 
answers, through the pages of Point 3, to 
the following four questions. 


- What is Toc H doing? 

. Where is Toc H going? 

. Is Toc H abandoning its Christian 
principles? 

4. What is the point and purpose of 

district branches? (Betty Martin’s 

letter in May issue noted. ) 


Ww NY — 


Winnie Nelson 
Headington, Oxford 


I have increasing difficulty in reconciling 
my beliefs with yours. Nevertheless 
Toc H is a way of life and one which I 
enjoy very much. It has a warmth and a 
care for other people which is rarely 
found in other organisations including 
some Christian Churches. But I have also 
found this warmth a way of life in secular 
organisations. It is not the prerogative of 
Toc H. 

l believe that the Christian 
element in Toc H is still very strong and 
that this is leading Toc H to lose its 
openness, with only a pretence to ‘offer 
to all the opportunity through fellowship 
of shared experience’ (Signpost), If this 
loss continues then the movement will 
lose its credibility, and more importantly, 
its spirituality. 

Ann Crouch 
Knaresborough 


‘What’s in a Word?’ 


I write in protest at the letter printed in 
the May Issue of Point 3 entitled ‘What's 
in a Word?’ First of all, I am extremely 
disappointed that this letter was printed 
in its entirety, let alone at all, as it 
negates all the hard work and 
concientious consultative work that the 
group responsible for the compilation of 
the Projects Booklet undertook. Much 
thought and care did occur, and the 
changes came about as a result of a 
professional and thoughtful approach. 
Secondly, the writer has obviously totally 


As one who was curate at A 
Barking by the Tower, under 


founder of Toc H, Tubby Clayton, 1 


write to say how saddened I was by the 
April number of Point 3. 

Firstly I intensely disliked the 
front cover which seemed to be utterly 
unsuitable for such a magazine. Indeed 
] could see no relevance or connection 
with a so-called ‘Christian movement’ — 
like Toc H. Secondly, on opening the 
magazine I was saddened by the long 
article on homosexuality. ] have very 
great sympathy for homosexuals but I 
feel that these days we hear far too much 
about them. Wherever one looks and 
whatever one reads one is constantly 
being confronted by this particular 
problem. It seems to me that the more it 
is spotlighted the more youngsters will be 
drawn towards it and will regard it with 
sympathy, tolerance and with a desire to 
indulge in its practices. The Bible is very 
clear that it is abnormal and contrary to 
the will of God. Paul has some very 
strong things to say about it. I therefore 
feel that while we should have every 
sympathy for homosexuals, we should 
dislike and abhor its practice whether 
between males or females. I am sure that 
the article was written with the best 
intentions among which was the desire to 
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missed what the object of the exercise 
was, and has utterly trivialised its 
meaning. There is no comparison to be 
made between labelling people with 
disabilities in a discrimatory and 
inappropriate way, and changing the 
name of a toilet to a loo. 

As an organisation representative 
of people with disabilities, and a member 
of one of the national organisations the 
Project Development Officers consulted, 
we find this comparison offensive to 
disabled people. We are not objects of 
charity who have difficulties that must 
somehow be overcome, as defined by 
able-bodied people, but people with equal 
rights, who are handicapped by the 
environmental. economic and attitudinal 
constraints society puts upon us. It is 
able-bodied society that has labelled us in 
the past, and it is therefore society that 
must change and recognise our right to 
speak for ourselves and define our own 
needs. I therefore fully support the 
changes made in the booklet, because 
they were made in deference to those 
people they were concerned about. The 
writer is the one who has ducked the 
issue — he has clearly not understood the 
real concern that has been expressed: 
that it is a fundamental issue about basic 
human rights. I trust that this letter will 
also be printed in its entirety. 


Mandy Toward 
Development Officer 
Council of Disabled People 
Milton Keynes 
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ensure that members of Toc H should 
treat homosexuals with sympathy and 
understanding, but nevertheless | felt that 
it was written with such sympathy that 
the end result could be persuasive to 
members of Toc H to indulge in 
homosexual practices. ] may be entirely 
wrong, but I could not help feeling that 
my former vicar, Tubby Clayton, would 
have been alarmed if not outraged by 
the article. 


Thirdly, as a life long supporter 


of Toc H, I am saddened by the 
increasingly weak links with the Christian 
faith and the Church. If this progresses 
Toc H will become a society of good 
works and benevolent service but with 
little or no foundation in Christian belief. 


The Rt Rev Cuthbert Bardsley 
Cirencester 


AIDS 


l am sure no one in Toc H should or 
would shun AIDS sufferers. However. 
knowing the drastic results of the illness, 


it behoves every citizen to help if jn = 


position to do so, but also to rethink his 
or her own responsibility to retain A 
healthy society. To broach controversia] 
subjects without regard to true facts can 
only hinder help already availble. 
Unfortunately, liberal-minded people 
going too far, often say we should oe 
condemn anything: but surely there are 
things that we should not condone 
merely in order to be liberal-mindeq? 


Please, please! — less controversy and 
more detail about what can be done. 
HE Jones 


Dolgellau, Gwynedd 
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An English way of praying 


The Little Gidding Way 


By Robert Van de Weyer 
Price: £3.50 


The English Spirit 


Complied by Paul Handley, 
Fiona MacMath, Pat Saunders, 
and Robert Van de Weyer 
Price: £6.95 


Published by Darton, Longman and Todd 


l recently spent a long weekend at Little 
Giddings Community of Christ the 
Sower, buried deep in the countryside of 
West Huntingdon. Its roots go back to 
1625, when Anglican deacon Nicholas 
Ferrar (1592 — 1637) founded his own 
extended family community there. 
Although it was to survive his death by 
only 30 years, the poet T S Eliot wrote in 
one of his Four Quartets earlier this 
century that Little Gidding is a place 
where ‘prayer is wont to be made’. 


The author of The Little Gidding Way, 
Revd Robert Van de Weyer, felt he hada 
call to explore community living in 1970 
when he spent nine months living in a 
small community in South India, whose 


members belonged to the ancient 
Orthodox Church of India. His 
subsequent researches into monastic 


community life led him to Little Gidding, 
and he participated in a work-camp there 
in 1972. Five years later he moved there 
(with his wife Sarah and two children) 
and raised funds for a charitable trust to 
purchase the old farmhouse, outbuildings 
and eight acres of land. The outbuildings 
were converted into new homes for 
community members. Now there are 
single people, married couples, children 
and animals living on the site together, 
comprising the Community of Christ the 
Sower, which was officially formed when 
those at Little Gidding made a formal 
covenant with each other in 1981. But 


the community does not stop now at 
Little Gidding itself. Robert, vicar of 
Great Gidding, Upton Hamerton and 
Winwick as well as pastor of the 
community and a lecturer in economics 
at Cambridge, had visions of its branches 
spreading outwards. In 1985 the old 
manor house at nearby Leighton 
Bromswold was purchased, and he and his 
family now live there whilst other 
community members reside in houses in 
the village. So today there are two main 
forms of community life in Little 
Gidding: the residential group in which 
people are gathered on a single site, and a 
parish community in which members, 
although scattered within the 
neighbourhood, share many aspects of 
their lives. 


The Little Gidding Way describes, in a 
most readable and inspiring manner, the 
Rule of Life of the community. There is 
no strict rule in the monastic sense, but 
rather four simple prayers which express 
the members’ common vision. The book 
is about how they try to put that vision 
into practice. The four prayers introduce 
the four chapters of the book : Covenant; 
Stewardship; Ministry; Reconciliation. 
In Covenant Robert writes of his 
community ‘Our calling is to live in the 
gap between vision and practice, ideal and 
reality’ — meaning that neither God nor 
the world is to be ignored. While there is 
morning daily prayer in the small chapel 
beside the farmhouse, and a weekly 
ecumenical sharing of the Lord’s Supper, 
many community members have full-time 
jobs outside Little Gidding. 


Having been fortunate enough to visit the 
community, the words of the book came 
very much alive. Here I found a rich 
variety of welcoming people eager to 
share their experience of living at Little 
Gidding with a quiet conviction neither 
overwhelming nor dull. Here was space 
and time to unwind and allow the 
atmosphere of prayer, caring and 
communal sharing to refresh one’s Spirit. 
How good it is that on Easter Monday the 
community embarked on a new phase of 
welcoming visitors by Opening their 
Parlour in the farmhouse. It is open on 
Monday — Saturday from 11.00 — 


he = 


5.00pm and on Sundays from 2,00 — 
5.00pm. Refreshments will be served, a 
photographic history of Little Gidding 
on display. and Little Gidding books 
on sale as well as goods available, made 
by members. 


The English Spirit was put together in 
1987 by four members of the 
community. In the introduction it asks, 
‘What is this “English Spirit”?’ and 
outlines its characteristics. It is almost 
entirely Christian ; it exhibits moderation; 
it has a strong lay basis; it is domestic — 
meaning that for generations English 
piety has been practised in the home; it is 
optimistic: ‘Both the purgatorial, hell-fire 
Catholicism and harsh judgmental 
Calvanism have been kept at arms length 
in favour of a happy view of Christianity. 
Dame Julian’s often quoted conclusion, 
“All shall be well, and all shall be well 
and all manner of things shall be well” 
resonates throughout English spiritual 
writing’. 


The English tradition of spirituality, the 
compilers feel, is usually firmly scripture 
based, is not given to fanciful flights of 
imagination and its devotions are centred 
on Christ. These characteristics, whilst 
not necessarily identifiable in every 
writer, do form a distinct English 
tradition when taken together. It is at 
Little Gidding today that community 
members attempt to follow the moderate, 
practical, domestic, lay, and optimistic 
pattern very much adopted by Nicholas 
Ferrar. The anthology commences with 
Caedmon and Bede, and finishes up with 
contemporary Carmelite nun Ruth 
Burrows. There are many inspirational 
poems, hymns, prayers, and pieces of 
prose. It is a book to dip into as an aid to 
prayer and meditation. 

Revd Annette Reed 


The two books reviewed are obtainable 
from Little Gidding Books, Little 
Gidding, Huntingdon PE17 5RJ; and the 
price includes P & P. 
Letna dte ara 
Annette Reed is a Deacon, married 
with two children. She participated in 
Toc H projects as a student, including 
one based at Little Gidding. 


obituaries] 


we regret to announce the death of the 
following members: 


In January 4 Ay 
Susan Church (Swindon District) 


In February ` 
Mary E Green (SE Essex District) 


Adah M Johnstone (Anstey W) 


In March 

Margaret Hepworth (Pocklington) 
Marjorie | Leighton (Penrith) 

Olive Mawson (Birmingham District) 
Walter Thomson (late Parkhurst) 


In April 

J W ‘Jack’ Anderson (Bramley) 
Lillian M Banfield (S Sussex District) 
William G Chadbourn (Alfreton) 
George Clayton (Sheffield) 

William J H Cooper (Gillingham) 
Arthur Haley (Dunton Green) 

Bert Hinton (Wyre Forest) 

John Smith (Oatlands) 

John Snadden (Alloa) 

Augustus H Tovey (New Addington) 


In May 

Irene Fisher (R HH1) 

Ernest Long (Llanllwch) 

William T A Norris (Cheltenham) 


Alan Paton, who diced in South Africa on 
April 12, was a major figure in Toc H, as well as 
ora wider stage. If he had done nothing else his 
name would live on as the author of Cry, The 
Beloved Country, a book which has spoken 
directly to the hearts and consciences of 
millions. But in fact he had a memorable career 
as prison reformer, as writer, and as politician. 

For 13 years he ran the Diepkloof 
reformatory, near Johannesburg, transforming 
it from a place of cruelty and repression into a 
place where young men might learn and grow 
and where reform might indeed take place. He 
left there after the publication of Cry, The 
Beloved Country to become a full-time writer. 
Perhaps the most powerful and moving of his 
books is the first volume of his autobiography, 
Towards the Mountain. A second volume, 
Journey's End, is to be published this year. In 
1958 he felt compelled to enter the political 
arena, to preach the multi-racialism which was, 
for him, an essential part of his deep Christian 
conviction. He was founder and President of 
the Liberal Party and, as such, he felt it right to 
Withdraw from an active leadership role in 
Toc H. Nonetheless, during these years he made 
what will be a lasting contribution to Toc H 
worldwide for it was he who suggested the 
alternative version of the Ceremony of Light, 
based on the prayer of St. Francis. 

Canon Gonville ffrench-Beytagh, a 
close friend and fellow member of Toc H South 
Africa, has been prevented by ill-health from 
writing a personal tribute to the man who, 
More than any other, brought him to 
Christianity, We are glad, however, to print the 
plowing extract from his autobiography, 
"Countering Darkness (Collins 1973): — 


Another person whom I met at this time was 
Alan Paton who later wrote Cry, The Beloved 
peuniry and the other books which have made 
ne famous. He came to Johannesburg after 1 
ae Joined Toc H but he had been a Toc H 
ae for many years and I heard a good deal 
wher. a before he arrived. I rather resented 

Was told: he was obviously more than 


to Judi Edwards who has resigned as a 
result of ill-health. Judi joined the staff 
as an LTV with Tesponsibility for BAOR 
playschemes. She then began the national 
co-ordination of Toc H projects and was 
one of the architects of the new project 


development policy. We wish her a full 
and complete recovery. 


Also to Paul Brannen, who has resigned 
after a short time on the staff as one of 
the Northern Project Development 
Officers, We are sorry to see him go. 


Not Previously Recorded 

Eric M N James (Wulfrun) 

Vera Mellor (Weymouth) 
Douglas Minton (Clacton-on-Sea) 
Clifford Nicholls (Dolgellau) 
Doris | Ogglesby (Harpenden) 
Olive Thompson (Morecambe) 


capable, a very considerable leader and much 
loved by Toc H members throughout the 
country, and I was prepared to be considerably 
jealous of him. I was pretty truculent to him 
when he arrived, and came to the forefront of 
Toc H in Johannesburg. But he completely 
disarmed me by asking my advice, so that very 
soon I too succumbed. ’ 

KPB 


Rev Murray E. Gawne, died in March aged 80. 
He was a staff padre from 1940-3 and later 
returned to the Ministry in the Winchester 
Diocese. He will be remembered by older 
members as the last survivor of three men who 
served on the staff together, and who were 
renowned for the remarkable coincidence of 
their surnames — Bean (Warden — Talbot 
House, Southampton) and Gawne (Area Padre) 


and Dunnett (SE Area Secretary). 
CR 


Reg Plummer was a founder member of the 
Comry Branch and at the time of his death was 
branch pilot. He had held offices at branch, 
district and area level and was a former central 
councillor. Reg will be sadly missed but will be 
remembered proudly by all who were privileged 


to know him. 
AB 


Charlie Avery, a founder member of 
Huddersfield Branch, lived and breathed TocH 
to the end of his 98 years. He was a veteran of 
the First World War, and spent his working 
years as a postman. He remained in good 
health, but profound deafness prevented him 
attending meetings in his last years. He will be 


missed. PG 


Huddersfield Branch will also miss Geoffrey 
Finlayson, who was 4 regular attender until 
his final illness. We remember him best for his 
little talks on deep subjects, which often 


baffled us. PG 


members. 


The following new members were 
registered during May: 


e 
a d 


Nichola J Dawson, Anita E Ram 
(Bedford Youth Grp), Michael Moerel 
(Borough Green M), Sandra A Bird 
(Broughton Astley W), Rev Aubrey 
Newell (Buckingham M), Nancy Lock 
(Clevedon J), Margaret O Lawrence 
(Crewkerne J), Barbara Martin 
(Edgmond J), Wilfred Melton 
(Harpenden J), Frank E Nash (Hemel 
Hempstead M), Michael J Houghton 
(Ipswich), Mary D Eyre (Kings Norton & 
Northfield W), Ruth Rimmer (Maghull 
W), Betty K Fellender (Nailsea W), 
Stanley H C Taylor (New Milton J), Mary 
Uttley (Pocklington W), Gladys Chew, 
Olive Breeze, Grace V Wilkinson, Elsie E 
M House, Muriel Field (Prestatyn & 
District J), Etienne Verschueren (Swans 
Poperinge J Grp), Noel Sopp, Edward R 
Copus (Sunderland J), Margaret C 
Thomas, Marlene D Cadwell (Troon W), 
Dorothy M Dainton (Westham W). 


Welcome to 27 new members. 


Lily M Stent, who died in February after a long 
illness, aged 90, had been an early member of 
Ashford Branch of the LWH. More recently she 
was a great help to the men’s branch in spite of 
her illness, and became 2 Builder in the SE 
Kent District. Her enthusiasm will be greatly 
missed. 

JM 


Rose Hughes, one time member of Pwllheli 
and recently of Solihull Branches, died 
suddenly in February. A true Christian, a 
staunch member of Toc H for more than 30 
years, and a gentle and kind friend, she will be 
greatly missed. She was actively involved in 
community work and had a happy nature. 
NKW 


Alice Lovering, an ardent member since 1958, 
died in March. She had been particularly 
involved in activities with the blind and in 
gardening, and always remained bright and 
interested in so many things. 

VS 


Fulham Men's Branch has been saddened by the 
death of John (Jack) Neal. Jack was a member 
of the Hammersmith and Fulham Branches for 
over 40 years. He was greatly loved and 
respected by all for his fairmindedness, good 


humour and courtesy. 
ABT 


Walter Thomson was a member of Parkhurst 
Men's Branch before its closure last October. 
A carpenter by trade, he frequently helped to 
stage charity shows on the Isle of Wight. He 
will be sadly missed by all his friends. 

SF 


Pocklington Branch reports with much sadness 
the sudden death of Margaret Hepworth. She 
will be greatly missed for her kind thoughts, 
gencrosity and hard work which she put into 
the branch at all times. 


We give thanks for their lives. 
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DOINTS 44444 


Glen Parva Ladies’ Branch celebrates its 
37th birthday this year. Six members 
recently did a sponsored walk for ‘Polio 
Plus’ and raised £200. In June, the 
branch helped to organise a District Gala 
in aid of the Family Purse. 


Poole Women’s Branch recently attended 
a Social Services seminar for voluntary 
groups. They took along various literature 
on Toc H...and their lamp! 


Biggleswade Men’s and Women’s Branches 
hosted a Communion Breakfast in April, 
which was well attended by local and 
district members. They are hoping it will 
have been the first of many. 


Finchley and Whetstone Branch have 
donated a seat by a local parade of shops, 
in memory of past members of the 
branch. 


Stowmarket Branch reports the success of 
Stephen Stammers, the son of one of 
their members, who recently completed 
the London Marathon. Stephen raised 
£200 towards a holiday for disabled boys 
to Mundesley in Norfolk. 


Dunton Green Branch has fewer then six 
members yet over the last year has taken 
side shows to four local fetes, run two 
barn dances and arranged trips to places 
of interest. Members have visited the boys 
at a local correction centre and have 
undertaken manual jobs for the Parish 
Council and the Village Worship Centre. 
Very recently, the branch raised £265 for 
the Great Ormond Street Hospital 
‘Wishing Well’ Appeal. 


Chippenham Branch recently benefitted 
from a concert by the Treorchy Male 
Choir. The branch’s friendship with the 
choir stretches back over 20 years, during 
which many concerts have been organised 
in aid of the Greathouse Leonard 
Cheshire Home. This year, however, the 
proceeds have been shared between 
Toc H and St Andrew’s Parish Church. 


ZIP 


relevant. 


Our aim is to offer good qu 
that short break in London, 


persons wanting peace and quiet. 


in Hackney. 


For further information contact: 


rideaux House 


The Community and F ellowship of 
Friends Anonymous Service 


Prideaux House is not a hotel, nor a boarding house, nor a 
of a community of people who have found their faith in God very real and 


ality accommodation in a homely atmosphere for 
near the West End, theatres, shops, museums and 


concerts. Ideally suited for persons att 
meetings, interviews, and for those in nee 


Accommodation is offered in The Stanley Coulson Wing of our Community 
House and Centre in ten single (only) rooms, and all proceeds support our work 


Each bedroom has a very high standard of furbishing with own wash-basin. 
There are good shower facilities, lounges, TV Room, smal! garden and the 
Community Chapel. Wholesome cooking is the norm. Sadly, accommodation is 
not suitable for children, smokers and persons on specific orthodox diets. 


The Rev Gualter R de Mello, Prideaux House, Ecumenical Interfaith Centre, 
10 Church Crescent, London, E9 7DL. Telephone: 01 986 2233. 


(If writing, state name of paper, quoting ‘ACC/87’.) 


house, nor a hostel. It is the home 


ending conferences, courses, business 
d of relaxation. Perfect for groups or 


Gopak 


GOPAK LTD 


No stamp needed 


Alternatively ring 
0303 65751 


Ltd 


FOLDING TABLES 


FREEPOST, 

Dept TOC, Nime eee ee 
Range Road, 

Hythe, Kent, Address ...... 
CT21 5BR 


TWO WEEKS FREE TRIAL 


DIRECT FROM 
MANUFACTURER 


* GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


Lightweight aluminium tables 
with maximum strength, 
minimum weight, attractive 
appearance and folding easily for 
compact storage. A wide range of 
sizes and colour tops is available. 


Ideal indoors or outdoors for 
fund-raising events... 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
used nationwide in Schools, 
Church Halls, Clubs, Housing 
Associations, Hospitals . . . 
Please send for our FREE 
illustrated price-list with the 
opportunity to TRY A TABLE. 


POINT 3 — PHOTOGRAPHS 
Photographs for Point 3 do not have 
to be in black and white. Colour prints 


are quite acceptable and we do not 
need to have the negatives. 


When taking an indoor shot using a 
flash, please try to avoid standing too 


close to the subject, as this will often 
result in ‘glare’. And remember: the 
more unusual the picture, the better! 


Small advertisements must be received (with 
remittance) five weeks before publication day, 
which is the 23rd of the preceding month. The 
charge is Sp a word (minimum 50p) plus VAT, 
to Point Three Magazine. Rates of display 
advertisements can be obtained from the 
Editorial Office, Toc H, 1 Forest Close, 
Wendover. Telephone: 0296 623911. 


Raise funds quickly, easily. Superb ball-pens, 
combs, key fobs, diaries, etc gold stamped to 
your requirements. Details: Northern Novelties, 
Bradford BD3 8BT. 


Toc H and Jimmy Savile Caravans at Whitley 
Bay and Berwick, for disabled people and their 
relatives. £60 pw. Details: Mrs Edith Dodd, 10 
Resida Close, Lemington Rise, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne NE15 8TQ. Tel: 091 264 3908. 


T 


| What IS © Toc ual iy Ne iec 4 


ssential elements of a Toc H project are: — 
The f who would not meet Othiri cone tore ne of 
idential basis to share the experience of worthwhile pie, a 
ommunity. Over the years we have seen that projects 3 0 
effective way of getting people, primaril oe 


res 


T f y young peo 
Fic Toc H. Projects sell well — we cannot Brevide ae in 
them to meet the demand. They are a very exciting part of 


Toc H and that is why, in 1986, Central Counci] decided that 


5 ave a major clai 
projects should h jor claim on the movements resources 


for the next five years. 


There is great scope for developing our projects scene — in terms 
of extending both the types of projects we cover and the 


TocH National Projects 


@ Mandatory OR 
]. THE PROJECT e€commended 


@ The task must be worthwhile and should be reassessed each 
year. 


@ The task must be achieved with a majority of volunteers who 
do not have specialist skills. 


@ There must be a support group for each project, which 
includes on-call support for the leaders during the project. 


@ It must be a residential experience for the leaders and 
volunteers. 


@ It must comply with the National Projects Standards Policy. 
@ It must be run in accordance with the aims of Toc H. 


@it must be self-financing, and money raised must be 
accounted for. 


@ There must be appropriate accommodation and facilities. 


@ There must be reasonable provision made for medical and 
first aid requirements. 


@ It must comply with the law. 
@ Projects must be adequately insured. 


@ Parental consent must be obtained in order for children to 
attend projects and participate in the activities. 


@ Where the project involves responsibility for other people, 
adequate medical information about them must be obtained. 


O The duration of the project should be between a week and 
three weeks. 


2. THE VOLUNTEERS 


@ The volunteers must be at least 16, except by arrangement 
with the National Projects sub-Committee. 


@ There must be no selection of volunteers, except by 
agreement with the National Projects sub-Committee tor 
Special projects, and where the method of selection is clearly 
Stated in the projects booklet. 


@ Any other method of selection of volunteers must be clearly 
Stated in the projects booket. 


w/t 68 
volunteers w it i ig 
epee € attract. However, it is also important to look Š 
need ng structure and standards, to ensure that our projects 
aa 9 projects. The quality of a project depends, to a large 
E : on its leadership, but there are basic standards which 
a e met to give it every chance of working well. So, the 

tional Projects sub-Committee has drawn up a set of 
standards for all Toc H projects. 


To those of you who have been involved in projects already, 
these will be just common sense, but to anyone setting up a 
project for the first time, they are useful guidance. These 
standards apply to all projects in the projects booklet until 
notice of any amendment. 


Standards Policy 


@ Volunteers working on projects with children, young persons 
who are under 18 (excluding fellow volunteers) or people 
with severe learning difficulties, must have completed the 
Protection of Children reference form during that calendar 
year. 


@ Volunteers must normally attend for the full duration of 
the project. 


Olt is recommended that no more than two applications 
from people applying together are accepted on the same 
project. 


Olt is recommended that projects have between 6 and 14 
volunteers, including leaders. 


Olt is recommended that the volunteer group has time 
together without the client group/ task. 


O Leaders and volunteers should be encouraged to experience 
a variety of Toc H projects. 


3. THE LEADERS 
@ There must be two leaders having equal status. 
@ Leaders must be at least 18. 


@ Leaders must be trained in accordance with the National 
Leadership Training Policy. 


@ At least one leader must have been ona Toc H project before. 


O It is recommended that there should be one male and one 
female leader. 


O The leader should have had relevant experience. 


O The leaders should submit a written report to the support 
group and the Regional Projects Committee, as an assessment 


of the project. 
4. ACCOUNTABILITY 


@ The regions will be responsible, usually through a Regional 
Projects Committee, for ensuring that these standards are 
implemented. If these standards are not implemented then 
the activity in question will not be recognised as a Toc H 
project. 

Immm 
Helen Ellison is Chairman of the National Projects 


sub-Committee. 
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THE 1988 


COMPETITION © 


In January’s Point 3 we asked you to 
take your 25 Years of Projects T-Shirt 
and wear it in some far-flung location. 
Failing that, we dared those who will 
not be travelling far this year to don 
their trendy garment in unusual 
circumstances. 


Capture the moment on film and send 
your photograph, along with your 
name and address, to: 1988 
Competition, Toc H Headquarters, 
Wendover, Aylesbury, Bucks 
HP22 6BT. 


Remember to state exactly where the 
photo was taken and what you were 
doing at the time. All entries must 
reach us by September | and the best 
one will be the lucky winner of a 
mystery prize! 


The 


London 
Event 


REGENTS COLLEGE 
REGENTS PARK, LONDON 


SATURDAY 17 SEPTEMBER 


By now you should all know about 
this unique party, which is taking 
place in the autumn. The day starts at 
11.00am and is action-packed with 
various attractions. Take a crash 
course in tap-dancing, make and fly 
your own kite, have a go at playing a 
musical instrument. There will be 
creche facilities available throughout 
the day and an inflatable bouncy 
castle for the younger ‘party-goers’. 


From 6.00 — 10.00pm there will be a 
barbeque and live entertainment. A 
variety of multi-cultural bands have 
been booked from places as far away 
as Zambia and Japan. If you would 
like further information and a booking 
form, please send a self-addressed and 
stamped envelope to: 


The London Event 
Toc H Headquarters, I Forest Close 
Wendover, Bucks HP22 6BT. 


ENNAN 


Robbie Robinson wore his 
whilst on holiday in Mombasa, Kenya. 


The 

Last Night 
of 

the Proms 


SATURDAY 17 SEPTEMBER 


Yes, it is the same day as our London 
Event, and it gives us a chance for even 
more good publicity. We need ten 
people who will use the Toc H box at 
the Royal Albert Hall, to represent 
Moc EIA S 


. But they must be ready to: 
. Pay the £10.00 per head charge. 


. Wear a ‘25 Years of Projects’ 
T-Shirt or sweatshirt. 


. Be ready to wave a Toc H Banner at 
every possible moment, so the 
promenaders can’t help but notice 
Toc H is there! 


Tickets by ballot. Please send your 
name (but not the money) to 
Mrs Win Heal, at Toc H Headquarters. 
We shall ballot on August 17, and if 
you are one of the lucky ones, we shall 
write and tell you at once, 


T-Shirt 


Timothy Pantlin is currently serving 
the last of his three years with 
Voluntary Services Overseas, building 
schools in Katmandu, Nepal. He is 
pictured here on the summit of Mount 
Polkade, which is nearly 4,000 feet 
higher than the Matterhorn. 


There are still opportunities for 


Drivers 


on the 1988 Publicity Drive 
SEPTEMBER 9 — 17 


About 12 cars will be travelling around 
Britain visiting some of the main cities 
and telling people about 25 years of 
Toc H projects. 


If you are a driver with a clean licence, 
over 18, have experience of a Toc H 
project and are prepared to share the 
driving, please contact : 


Tim Day, 2 Church View 
Buckingham Road, South Holmwood 
nr Dorking, Surrey RHS 4LD 

Tel: 0306 889369 


NB: Lower Age Limit 


Grants for 
Projects 


Are you developing the work of Toc H 
through new projects? Is your project 
aimed at broadening the mix of 
volunteers or associated with the 
problems of inner city areas? If so, 
you may be entitled to a smail grant 
towards the project from the National 
Projects sub-Committee. 


Write for details and an application 
form to: The National Projects Office, 
38 Newark Street, London El 2AA. 


Published by Toc H, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Bucks HP22 6BT and printed by The Chesham Press Ltd, Chesham, Bucks. 


